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the principle that all secret agreements are void for all 
purposes, as contrary to public policy. 

It may thus be possible to make the existing union of 
nations so effective that economic or military force will 
not be required. If, however, such force should be 
found necessary, a basis will have been laid for the estab- 
lishment of a suitable and legally limited supernational 
authority to wield the force of the union with skill and 
efficiency, and such a supernational authority will no 
doubt in due time be evolved. 

The practical course, therefore, is, it would seem, to 



take as our basis of thought and action the present writ- 
ten constitution of the co-operative union of nations — 
the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes as originally adopted, the one unanimous 
act which has ever happened among men, so far as ap- 
pears, since the dawn of history. On that foundation, 
it may be possible, by taking thought and proceeding 
with careful steps, gradually to evolve a more and more 
perfect co-operative union of the nations, which shall 
secure to them order and law and permit them to live in 
peace. 



DO ARMAMENTS PROVOKE WAR? 

Are large armo/ments as such either provocative of war or deterrents of arbitral and judicial settlement 
of international difference? 

AFFIRMATIVE,* By DR. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 



My ANSWEfi is, They are, and these are my reasons : 
First, because of their nature. They are in real- 
ity enormous masses of explosives. The explosives are 
of two kinds, chemical and human. Their presence de- 
ranges the normal beating of the world's heart. We can 
never have national health on this planet until swollen 
armies and navies are abolished. They create a state of 
mind out of which war, soon or late, must inevitably 
come. They are fomenters and feeders of fear. Dump 
down in front of my house a ton of dynamite or gun- 
powder, and I at once become nervous. I cannot help 
it. You may say that they will not hurt me. That 
does not quiet me a bit. 1 know there are many bad 
boys and mischief -making men in the world, and I can- 
not sleep sound with that pile of explosives at my front 
door. Great armaments are huge heaps of gunpowder 
and gun-cotton and dynamite and lyddite and melinite, 
and when they are piled along all the national frontiers 
the nations cannot work with quiet pulse or sleep a sleep 
that is sound. For forty years Europe has tossed and 
moaned in a hideous nightmare. War itself came at 
last as a relief. Fear begets suspicion. Out of sus- 
picion springs dislike, dislike deepens into hate, hate 
rushes on to bloodshed. Fear, suspicion, dislike, hate, 
slaughter — these are steps in the stairway down which 
nations pass to hell — shoved down by their armaments. 
But armaments are more than metal and chemicals. 
Armaments are made largely of flesh and blood. Armies 
are men; so also are navies. Large armies and navies 
mean tens of thousands, hundreds of thousands, millions 
of men. Along, then, with your tons of chemical ex- 
plosives, you have explosive material done up in the 
bodies of a vast multitude of men. These men must 
have officers — hundreds, thousands of them — thirty-five 
thousand to every million men — and out of every hun- 
dred of them you can expect one or more Bernhardis — 
men who believe that war is a biological necessity, that 
it is the mother of all the virtues, and that every nation 
must perform those deeds of blood and valor which, 
above everything else, bring national renown. Bern- 
hardi is not simply a Prussian; he is a Russian, a 



* The reply to Dr. Jefferson's arguments, by Rear Admiral 
Austin M. Knight, U. S. N., will appear in our August issue. 



Frenchman, an Englishman, an American. He lives 
everywhere. He is in every army. He is a type which 
persists. He is a product of the barracks. You cannot 
eliminate him. You must always reckon with him. 
He will talk. He will write. He will organize a war 
party. The bigger the army the taller is Bernhardi, the 
mightier the war party. You may lament it, but you 
cannot change it. If you want an army, you must take 
Bernhardi. If you insist on a big army, you will have 
■ a crowd of Bernhardis. It is cruel injustice to say that 
all military and naval officers want war. Many of them 
abhor war with an abhorrence deep and true. But you 
cannot have an army in which there will not be at least 
one Bernhardi, and in every army in every country 
today there are many Bernhardis. Now Bernhardi is a 
provocative of war. He always has his eye on the next 
war. It is inevitable, imminent. He dreams of power — 
of conquest. He moves heaven and earth to plant his 
ideas in the public mind. By his propaganda he makes 
his nation feared. He kindles at last a fire which may 
burn up the world. 

Huge armies give birth to Bernhardi; also to a twin 
brother — Krupp. You cannot have an army without 
Krupp. The army is dependent on him. Without him 
the army can do nothing. Krupp is the munition- 
maker. He manufactures the guns and the ships and 
all the explosives. The bigger your army, the taller be- 
comes Krupp. If the nation votes millions for arma- 
ment, Krupp is pleased. If it votes tens of millions, 
Krupp is delighted. If it votes hundreds of millions, 
Krupp is hilarious. If it votes billions, Krupp dances 
for joy. The bigger the military and naval budgets, 
the happier is Krupp, and the mightier. He employs 
more and more men; adds more acres to his plant; 
amasses more capital, and extends his influence until 
he looms the chief man in the nation. He becomes at 
last almost a demigod, able even to control the national 
weather. He launches international storms. He covers 
the heavens with clouds. He sends the lightning, and 
while the lightning is playing he tightens his clutches 
on the national treasury. He starves every department 
of national activity in order to convert national treasure 
into guns. He has costly machinery. It must be kept 
running. He has thousands of workmen. They can- 
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not be allowed to be idle. Hence improved guns must 
be introduced every few years, and battleships must go 
to the junk heap before they have seen service. A 
great man is Krupp ! He is not merely a Prussian ; he 
is a Russian, a Frenchman, a Britisher, an American. 
He has different names in different lands, but he is 
everywhere the same' man. H e is a patriot, and he 
always puts money in his purse. You must get ac- 
quainted with him if you want to know why great arma- 
ments are a menace. 

Krupp works through the journalist. Without the 
printing press he is undone. Newspapers, when owned 
by men of low type, are the most dangerous of all the 
poisoners of the wells of international good will. Their 
capacity for mischief cannot be measured. In all coun- 
tries the big newspapers — with few exceptions — are for 
big armaments. Krupp and the millionaire journalist 
usually join hands. They are both men of power. It 
would be unfair to say that the munition-maker bribes 
or hires the editor. He simply uses him. The editor 
is indispensable when it comes to creating war panics 
and stampeding the nation into wilder schemes of pre- 
paredness. He crowds' his columns with insolent gossip 
and lying rumors, and fills his readers' hearts with dark 
imaginations and terrifying fears. He excites hatred 
toward every nation against which he sets his heart. 
Lord Northcliffe, for instance, owns the Daily Mail, the 
Daily Mirror, the Daily Graphic, the Daily Express, the 
Evening News, the Daily Times, and. the Weekly Dis- 
patch. This is what Lord Northcliffe said several years 
ago in an interview in the Paris Matin: "We detest the 
Germans cordially. I will never allow the least thing 
to be printed in my journal which might wound France, 
but I would not let anything be printed which might be 
agreeable to Germany." There you see the journalist 
at his worst. Northcliffe is found in every one of the 
world's capitals. He lives in Washington, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco. You cannot get rid of him. 
You cannot silence him. You must reckon with him. 
He has matches, and you jeopardize civilization when 
you pile up the gunpowder around him. Are large ar- 
maments provocative of war ? Yes ; for the reason that 
they are explosives, and are within reach of Bernhardi 
and Krupp and Northcliffe. 

There is a second reason why huge armaments provoke 
war. They are confessions of distrust, and therefore 
strain and finally break down international friendship. 
Without confidence nothing goes on well in this world. 
Armaments smash confidence to splinters. Nations all 
arm now in defense. They themselves seek only justice 
and the things which are right, but their neighbors, 
alas ! are unprincipled rascals, against whom they must 
be on their guard. To arm in defense is, therefore, an 
insult to the nation you arm against. A nation multi- 
plying its guns, and all the time protesting it arms 
solely in defense, is slandering its neighbors. It is say- 
ing: "My neighbors are cut-throats and bandits, and I 
must be ready to beat them off with a club." That is 
what we say to Japan when we strengthen our Pacific 
defenses, and that is what we say to Germany when we 
talk about five hundred millions in five years for new 
ships to be ready for her when she comes. When once 
bad feeling is engendered, it is easier to fight. 

Armed peace is a form of war. Armament is in real- 
ity an attack on some other nation. That nation meets 



it with a counter-attack. Launch a dreadnought, and 
there is a counter-dreadnought; a cruiser, and there is 
a counter-cruiser; a submarine, and there is a counter- 
submarine. You cannot arm for defense without com- 
pelling others to arm for defense, and when the defense 
have reached a certain point of perfection there will be 
war. Just now many Americans are trying to draw a 
line between armament for defense and armament for 
aggression. There is no such line possible. What is 
defensive for you, will be offensive to your neighbor. 
Men say: "We arm not for war, but against war," and 
think they have said something. They have said noth- 
ing. You can't change a situation by altering a prepos- 
ition. It makes no difference at all whether you arm 
for offense or defense — for war or against war. The 
effect is precisely the same, and the budgets are the 
same. Great Britain armed for defense only. A navy 
was necessary, she said, to protect her commerce. Ger- 
many built up a vast commerce, and, acting on the 
British philosophy, she said she had to protect it with 
a fleet. Every German, from Von Bulow down, de- 
clared it was only for defense, but no Englishman be- 
lieved it. Every Englishman declared that the British 
navy was solely for defense, but no German believed it. 
What is the use of fooling ourselves with words? It is 
not what we say, but what we do, that shapes the charac- 
ter and destiny of the world. England armed for de- 
fense, and Germany did the same, and they met at last 
on the field of blood. They did not want to fight. 
Every Englishman of note has said that within the last 
ten years. Every German in official position has said 
that Germany desired only the friendship of England. 
The Kaiser said it, and Marschall von Bieberstein and 
Prince Lichnowsky and Herr von Jagow and all the rest 
of them. You may say they were lying. I cannot go 
with you. I believe they were all honest men, and spoke 
the truth. The best men in Britain and Germany had 
no desire to fight. Those two great empires were driven 
to war by their guns. The expanding squadrons of bat- 
tleships on the North Sea simply drove them irresistibly 
apart, snapping the ties made sacred by the memories 
of a thousand years. 

In the third place, large armaments precipitate war, 
because in times of national excitement the control of 
affairs passes inevitably into the hands of the most ag- 
gressive and best organized body of men in the nation. 
As a recent writer in the Berliner Tageblatt says, "Even 
the most gifted and most industrious monarch disap- 
pears behind the machine." Now the army and navy 
are machines. They are organized for swift and vigor- 
ous action. The English papers have prided themselves 
for years on the fact that in case of war the British 
navy would get its blow in first, before the other nation 
had time even to read in the papers that war had been 
declared. At the First Hague Conference the head of 
the German delegation, Count Minister, disparaged arbi- 
tration, saying: "It would be injurious to Germany. 
Germany is prepared for war. She can mobilize her 
army in ten days. Arbitration simply gives rival powers 
time to put themselves .in readiness." At the same con- 
ference, Sir John Fisher spoke for England. His argu- 
ment was this : "The British navy is prepared. A vast 
deal depends on prompt action by the navy. The truce 
afforded by arbitration proceedings will give other 
powers time to put themselves into complete readiness." 
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This is the spirit of the army and navy always. It is 
fundamental in military tactics that the blow shall be 
swift. No time must be wasted on reflection or on dis- 
cussion. The machine, when ready, must move at once. 
It is disheartening, therefore, to hear just now so many 
Americans crying for guns and saying: "We do not 
want war; we do not intend war," just as though na- 
tions get what they want or intend. They get what 
they prepare for. In a crisis our big army and navy, 
if created, will fall into the hands of the then dominant 
political party, into the hands of the ruling faction of 
that party, into the hands of the most energetic group 
in that faction, into the hands of the most vigorous and 
ambitious individual in that group. The people will 
have nothing to say when the crucial hour arrives. Even 
the alleged rulers will have exceedingly little to say. It 
is the men who have been trained for war who, when 
the clock strikes, leap into the saddle and draff the na- 
tion after them. That is what happened in Berlin in 
the feverish August of 1914. William II is a man of 
unusual strength, but when the army chiefs all told him 
there must be no delay, the fateful ultimatum was sent, 
and the war was on ! 

Great armies and navies are, of necessity, the im- 
placable foes of arbitral and judicial methods of settling 
international disputes. Militarists have scant patience 
with diplomatists who want to investigate and consider 
and reason. They do not care to untie knots ; they pre- 
fer to cut them." In 1908, when Bosnia and Herze- 
govinia were taken by Austria, there was no conference 
for discussion. Germany appeared in shining armor, 
and the case was settled, not by reason, but by the armv. 
Later on at Agadir, Great Britain appeared by the side 
of Prance in shining armor. The case was settled, not 
by reason, but by the navy. It was those two settle- 
ments which unsettled the world. Big armaments shove 
reason aside, and throw the purple over the shoulders of 
force. If you point a gun at me, I cannot reason. I 
fall back on my primitive instincts. If I am strong, the 
tiger in me comes to the front, and I try to knock you 
over or tear you to pieces. If I am weak, the fox in me 
becomes dominant, and I trick you if I can. Guns cut 
the nerves of arbitration. Diplomatic pressure (which 
means the pressure of 16-inch guns) is a kind of press- 
ure that squeezes out the life of justice and of liberty, 
and leaves nations irritated and revengeful. 

Great armies and great navies are a deadening, 
blighting, intolerable curse. They are a nuisance and 
a menace, a plague and a scourge. The world cannot 
breathe freely until they are eliminated. International 
diplomacv cannot be sound so long as these excrescences 
exist. World finances cannot be normal until this in- 
cubus is thrown off. Our Christian ideals cannot be 
realized so long as Csesar sits on the throne of the world. 
The mailed fist is an enemy of Christ. Shining armor 
is an abomination to God. Hague Conferences will 
make tardy progress until we escape the domination of 
the military-naval experts. Peace palaces are built in 
vain so long as competitive armaments surround them. 
The rights of humanity are never safe when propped 
up by huge engines of war. Great armaments must be 
gotten rid of. They will be when the people decree it. 
Tt is for all who love mankind to proceed to organize the 
world. Our fathers organized thirteen commonwealths 
into a Republic. The principle was sound, and the 



thirteen have increased to forty-eight. We must now 
help to organize the nations into a family to be gov- 
erned by justice and liberty and good will. It is not 
for us to adopt the stupid European policy of armed 
peace, or to train every boy to shoot, which is the old 
Pequot ideal, or to give a new lease of life to a philos- 
ophy that is Pagan and rotten; it is for us to bend all 
our energies at this crisis in history to the working out 
of a plan whereby the world's armaments shall be melted, 
and the streams of gold and brain energy now devoted 
to the multiplication of the instruments of blood shall 
be consecrated to the creation of those constructive and 
beneficent agencies and institutions which shall heal the 
running sores of the world, provide for its multitudinous 
and clamorous needs, and open the beautiful gates of a 
thousand years of peace. 



A LETTER 



Cristobal. Canal Zone, Panama, 

May 21, 1916. 
To the Editor Advocate of Peace. 

Sir : It was with mingled pleasure and pain, enthus- 
iasm and disappointment, approval and disgust, that I 
read the paralleled articles on "War, Religion, and Pre- 
paredness" in the May issue of the Advocate or Peace. 
written bv Rabbi Wise and Rabbi Schulman, of New 
York. 

It seems, indeed, strange that one who thinks he 
speaks for religion can honestly say "we should be 
listened to when we plead for justice, because of the au- 
thority" (presumably brute force and violence) "we can 
put behind our plea," Is justice, then, only what is 
established as such by force and violence? One is 
tempted to ask for the writer's definition of other terms, 
including religion. The way in which they are used 
makes it improbable that his definitions asrree even ap- 
proximately with the general understanding of state- 
ments and definitions in dictionaries. 

Again we note: "Nothing' so impresses the imagina- 
tion of the average man with the duty of service" (for 
what?) "as to make him feel early in life that he is to 
give up time for preparation, and eventually to be ready 
to lay down his life in the service of his country." 
Again one is tempted to ask for definitions of service, 
of duty, of country, and also whether the ideals of such 
are not lost by the emphasis placed on militarism and 
force. I most freely, honestly, and emphatically state 
that, when my country ceases to stand for ideals of lib- 
erty, freedom, and fraternity, and granting to other 
nations the same rights it claims for itself, there is 
nothing left in my country for which I should fight. 
And such ideals and principles of democracy, as I under- 
stand these things, are not fostered or promoted by mili- 
tarism or imperialism. And I would class the state- 
ment that "there is no contradiction between promoting 
peace and 'preparedness,' " as I understand the "prepar- 
edness" advocated by Roosevelt, Henry A. Wise Wood 
et al., as absolutely false. 

Real progress toward elimination of war and "promo- 
tion of peace" will be rapidly made if, or when, any 
leading government now engaged in armament races 
will match every dollar expended for military measures 
with another honestly and efficiently expended to edu- 



